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THE POETRY OF MR. LAURENCE BINYON 

If Mr. Laurence Binyon were a painter he could not be more 
concerned with the color and form of things. His most distinc- 
tive poems are renderings of things seen — "London Visions" 
and Oriental pageants. The "London Visions" are renderings of 
the picturesqueness of London, some done with the artist's eyes 
wide open, others when he is in half-dream; the Oriental pa- 
geants have taken color and shape before him as he has read and 
brooded of the pomp and splendor of the life of old time in 
Magna Graeca and Syria and Persia. A man living in London, 
even if he be a poet, cannot escape present-day problems and 
Mr. Binyon has determinately chosen to write often of London 
of to-day. A fourth of all his poems, a half of those of his 
maturity, are of London; but it is not London that fills his 
highest happiest dreams. These are of English seashore, of 
Montenegrin mountain, of Syrian deserts, of pageants in Antioch 
and Carmanian vales, of Arthurian romance. 

From his first poems of "Primavera" in 1890 Mr. Binyon has 
been picturing landscape and ceremonials of splendid life, either 
for themselves or as symbols to interpret his own moods. 
Whatever else they contain the succeeding collections of his 
verse contain many descriptions. He has published seven vol- 
umes, 1 but they are very slim volumes, containing in all some 150 
poems. These poems are written in many manners, though 
comtemplative lyrical and descriptive lyrical are his more usual 
modes. His narratives are generally told by a succession of 
pictures. When Mr. Binyon attempts the song-lyric, where de- 
scription is less possible, he is uniformly less fortunate than in 
descriptive and contemplative verse. It is natural that a man 
of his temperament writing on the subjects he chooses should 
prefer the graver verse-forms, blank verse, the ode, and slow- 
paced rhymed pentameters. Writing of Mr. Robert Bridges' 
poetry, Mr. Binyon has expressed his admiration for " that struc- 
tural beauty," that "wholeness of good tissue which is the pith 



1 A new volume, " Penthesilea," appeared this spring, since the writing of 
this article.— Ed. 
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of all enduring art." He would have art "proud, serene, and 
perfect." Mr. Binyon's own best poems are "proud" and 
"serene," "with structural beauty," but not, as he has written, 
built of pale words. It is strange, indeed, that Mr. Binyon, who 
owns in his essay on Keats how much he loves richness of color 
and harmony of form, and who reading his own verse must see 
its pageantry, can write 

Pale are the words I built for my delight 

To house in ; pale as the chill mist that holds 

An ardent morn. My fire to others' sight 

But dimly burns through the frail speech it moulds ; 

I cast but shadows from my inward light. 

This, when even the very shadows he writes of are purple, when 
his fire, though it burns dimly, burns dimly only because of the 
richness of the sacred glass through which we watch it glow ; 
when there is no paleness in his poetry, no morning light, but 
the waning splendor of a spent sun in the afterglow. How he 
loves the time between sun-set and day's end ! 

Come let us forth and wander the rich, the murmuring night ! 
The sky-blue dusk of summer trembles above the street. 

And how the night itself! 

Liquid gloom quivered with stars appearing endlessly. 

What splendor in the description of the dead city in the rock- 
bound desert that Porphyrion fled, his vision peopling it with 
hosts "for mountain battle armed !" What amplitudes of space, 
of "boundless country darkening" in Porphyrion's outlook on 
the "great uplands dimly rolled" away to Antioch and the sea! 
Mr. Binyon, the son of a clergyman, has by birth-right an in- 
terest in "the storied sacred East," but it was of the landscapes 
of home that he first wrote, not then with many intimations of 
his later power. He was at Oxford in these days, but he writes 
strangely little of its old beauty, lover of all things beautiful that 
he is. Its "spires and towers" do loom up over the willows of 
"Cherwell Stream," but that is all of it we see. In "The Praise 
of Life" and "Porphyrion" the several poems picturing English 
countryside and seashore reveal his descriptive art at fuller 
power. There is the quiet joy of a day on the upper Thames 
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in "The First Day of Summer;" the subject and sentiment of 
"The Oak" recall experiences and thoughts of happy rambles 
in the New Forest; "May Evening" is described as it is in 
every English farming county. Each of these poems is in its 
way beautiful, but not one of them smacks of the soil, has the 
home-thrust of observation that brings back to keen senses the 
very tang of wood and tillage. Mr. Binyon, whatever his up- 
bringing, is in his poetry no more than a city man. Although 
there is little detail, country-side and seashore are present to 
these descriptive poems in form and color, but taste and smell 
and sound are seldom used to bring very out-of-doors before us. 
A flower to Mr. Binyon is apt to be a thing of beauty, or a sym- 
bol of beauty, and nothing more ; not, too, a primrose or a fox- 
glove whose mention would make the definite appeal of a thing 
known and loved. So seldom does he name a bird that it is a 
real surprise to find that he does know a thrush and can speak 
definitely of his "dewy notes." I state his neglect of the little 
things of Nature not as a defect, but as a limitation. It is not 
the way of his masters Tennyson and Wordsworth, but of his 
more remote master Milton, who wrote before Englishmen were 
wholly awake to the beauty of England, and of his chiefest 
master Keats, like Milton a cockney and like him a man who 
lived too little out-of-doors. 

There is one poem, however, in which Mr. Binyon makes a 
selection of symbols that brings the scenes he paints before you 
in their utmost beauty and significance. If each of the three 
scenes were a painting you would fall to discussing whether the 
"atmosphere" of the first or last were more wonderful. "The 
Drift- Wood Gatherers" seems to me Mr. Binyon' s perfect poem. 
It is not the highest poetry he essays here — sketches of an old 
peasant couple at their little tasks by the Atlantic. He first 
presents the old man and woman gathering driftwood "along 
the deep shelve of the abandoned shore;" then on "their home- 
ward path, bordered with heath and pine," then at their hum- 
ble meal of autumn fare while "the low lamp kindles their old 
cheeks." This cottage life by the shore is of the life that 
Crabbe knew, but what different scenes he chose to select from 
it; how despairing his, how heartening this of Mr. Binyon's! 
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"The Driftwood Gatherers" is a poem to be put beside Mr. 
A. C. Benson's "Shepherd;" both are bits from the heart of 
English peasant life, now so fast disappearing. It illustrates 
how happy Mr. Binyon may be in his dicton. Driftwood, the 
word itself, and that of which it is the symbol, has every asso- 
ciation of romance, but the picture is drawn almost realistically. 
How well the homely words are chosen ! The reader's heart 
cannot but warm with sympathy as he reads of "heath and 
pine," of the "happy fire" leaping on the "swept stones," of 
the old songs the woman sings, of the man's feigned chiding. 
There is an element of narrative in "The Driftwood Gatherers" 
as in so many of Mr. Bmyon's more successful verses, but the 
story of an afternoon and evening in the life of an old couple is 
told by a succession of pictures. It is just such a poem as a 
painter might illustrate without distortion. 

It would seem from the record in Mr. Binyon's verse that he 
has had deeply happy outings in Flanders, in Portugal, in Monte- 
negro and in Italy, as well as in his own England. Monte- 
negro, of foreign lands, lifts his heart highest, since there he 
finds three of the things he loves most — pines and mountains 
and free men. 

Mr. Binyon has written of many sides of London life, of many 
kinds of London scenes, generally as they are summed up in a 
characteristic picture. Now it is a great dray rolling down the 
street, its giant driver guiding it triumphantly ; now it is Duse 
as Magda ; now the great golden dome of St. Paul's looming 
above the smoke-wrapped city ; now Salvation Army singers, in 
whose enthusiasm the poet sees the reincarnation of the de- 
lirious spirit that fired the Dionysia's "mad, leafly revels at the 
Wine-God's will;" now a quiet sunset on "full-flooding Thames." 
Various lights illumine these city scenes Mr. Binyon chooses, 
but while dawnlight and full-noon and sunset color some, Lon- 
don at night inspires so many that I have come to think the 
characteristic lights of the poems are the flickering gas of street 
lamps. 

Miles out of London in the fragrant country fields he looks 
down on London's "endless fiery maze," where "night comes 
to few unanxious happy eyes." As he writes in this early poem 
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so he writes now when half of his poems are "London Visions." 
When he came to London to live, its multitudes had only this 
compensation for country solitude, that there were among them 
thousands of unhappy men whose many griefs by his very con- 
viction of their existence might assuage and appease his own 
bitterest sorrow. Eight of the twelve poems of the first series 
of "London Visions" are night pieces; four of the ten poems 
of the second series of "London Visions" are night pieces; 
"The Threshold" is of twilight, and others in which no time of 
day is mentioned have the dark setting of night Of the night 
are "The Fire," "The Dray," "Eleonora Duse as Magda" and 
"The Supper" in "Porphyrion and other Poems." 

Although "The Supper" is more or less in the manner of Mr. 
John Davidson's poems of London most of Mr. Binyon's city 
verses are very different from his, as they are different again 
from Robert Buchanan's and Henley's. Mr. Binyon is more 
intent on the picture of his subject, where Henley is as much 
interested in the surge and sound that accompanies the picture 
as in the picture itself. Henley, too, is almost always the im- 
pressionist. Robert Buchanan cares much less for making pic- 
tures of city life than he does for telling the life stories of vic- 
tims of that life. Mr. Davidson has generally a problem to pro- 
pound as well as a story to suggest and a picture to paint 

Vivid and rich in color as is "Martha," splendid as are the 
sunset pictures of "The Threshold," London cannot furnish 
material for such pageants as can the East Before his lot was 
to work in London Mr. Binyon had written of the "storied 
East afar." It was to the nearer East of Greece, so familiar to 
him from his studies, that he turned for subjects when he would 
write verse. "Persephone" was his Newdigate prize poem. It 
is a far cry from "Persephone" to "Porphyrion;" the one is 
but prentice work, the other, that of a master of verse-craftsman- 
ship. Mr. Binyon's readings in the Greek authors ordinarily 
considered at college must have whetted his curiosity to know 
the wonders of countries farther East, or more eastern in modes 
of thought and life than Greece. His study of Daniell's water- 
colors assuredly deepened this curiosity. It is not, however, 
the mysteries of the East, but its splendors that captivate him. 
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He writes sometimes of these mysteries, but his vision is always 
as clear as a Greek's ; no matter how Oriental the subject, it is 
presented with Greek precision and sharpness of life. 

"Porphyrion," his most ambitious poem on an eastern sub- 
ject, though it has for subject the driving out of religious enthu- 
siasm from a young Greek's heart by the apparition of a beautiful 
woman that finally lures him to his death, and though it is told 
by a succession of highly colored pictures, is as clearly vizualized 
as Ulysses' return to Ithaca. "Porphyrion" is a blank verse 
poem of about 1,500 lines, "suggested," Mr. Binyon tells us in a 
note, "by a story of Rufinus told in Historia Monachorum, but 
"adapted . . to his own use" and having "therefore a 
quite altered complexion in the poem." So on a passage of 
Arrian he builds "The Bacchanal of Alexander," and so on 
Josephus Mr. Stephen Phillips builds his "Herod." 

Porphyrion after long wandering finds peace in death, not the 
peace that he had dreamt of in the desert where we found him 
at the beginning of the poem a hermit, the peace that comes 
when desire is put aside in the contemplation of Christ, not the 
peace that comes in some by-way where a man may forget. If 
it is not the peace of attained desire, as I think Mr. Binyon in- 
tends us to believe, it is a sure peace, the peace of the half-con- 
sciousness between life and death. "Porphyrion" may have 
only this end other than the beauty of its poetry — to show 
that ideal beauty is attainable only by death ; but it confesses 
by the way how poor a substitute is peace of any kind for the 
tumult of the young heart yearning for joy. If the doubter 
draw from the poem the inference that ideal beauty is after all 
but a chimera, there is the compensating inference that a strug- 
gle for the ideal makes life itself sweeter and keener in the liv- 
ing, gives a man more of the joy of "this perilous rich world." 

There are many of Mr. Binyon's finest lines and passages in 
"Porphyrion." The "purple" lines show that he has profited 
by his study of Keats, his Homeric similes stand the inevitable 
comparison with Arnold's. The poem reaches its most gor- 
geous pageantry in this passage, which describes the scene of 
splendid revelry on which Porphyrion wandered in the first 
night of his return to Antioch : 
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Pillars in lovely parallel sustained 
A roof of shadowed snow, enkindled warm 
From torches pedestalled in order bright ; 
Amid whose brilliance at a banquet sat, 
Crowned with sweet garlands, revellers, and cups 
Lifted in laughing, boisterous pledge, or gazed 
Earnest in joy, on their proud paramours. 
Pages, with noiseless tripping feet, had borne 
The feast aside ; and now the brimming wine 
From frosted flagons blushed, and the spread board 
Showed the soft cheek of apricot, or glory 
Of orange burning from a dusk of leaves. 

Cloven pomegranates, brimmed with ruby cells, 

Great melons, purpling to the frosty core, 

And mountain strawberries. Beyond, less bright, 

Was hung mysterious magnificence 

Of tapestry, where, with ever-moving feet, 

A golden Triumph followed ; banners waved 

O'er Captive arms, and slender trumpets blew 

To herald a calm hero charioted. 

In the "Odes" of 1901 Mr. Binyon further pursues his stud- 
ies in the pageantry of Oriental life. Five of the eight poems 
of this volume are on eastern subjects. "The Bacchanal of 
Alexander" is most impressive of the five. The great Macedo- 
nian's peaceful but triumphal progress through the Carmanian 
vale in Southern Persia is the subject of the poem, and when 
you have finished you have before you as clearly as if you were 
looking upon the frieze of some Greek temple the picture of the 
Conqueror throned and his Seven of Macedon on "Two massy 
ivory cars together bound," his soldiers garlanded following him 
and the Carmanian harvesters looking on awed by the great 
spectacle. "Orpheus in Thrace" presents as memorable pa- 
geantry. 

Mr. Binyon writes at his greatest power in "The Death of 
Tristram," his one poem as yet on the great Arthurian cycle of 
legends. It is of the last lie of Iseult of the White Hands and 
the deaths of Iseult of Cornwall and of Tristram that he writes. 
He is a bold man who will retell any part of the story when 
such masters from Gottfried of Strasburg's day to Mr. Swin- 
burne's have made poems out of its many episodes. Mr. Binyon 
challenges comparison with those two poets I have mentioned, 
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with the noble prose of Malory, and with Tennyson and Arnold, 
to mention only the best known of the writers that have cared so 
much for the great old tale that they must write of it. Mr. 
Binyon, as is his way, uses many pictures to tell his story, but 
he essays dialogue to bring before us the stormy youth of the 
lovers. If their recital of young days be not dramatically true, 
it is a brave attempt at the high old way of romance, and it re- 
sults in poetry as high as the story's high passion. In such an 
undertaking there was every chance that Mr. Binyon would fall 
short of his great predecessors ; it is therefore the highest praise 
to say that he does not fall short. It is likely that he will in the 
future write oftener in verse of mediaeval subjects, for his prose 
reveals him in deep sympathy with mediaeval times. In "Wes- 
tern Flanders " he writes in prose of old cities, making us wish 
he would attempt impressions of them in verse. His descrip- 
tion of Ypres reads as if it were a transcript of a dream ; a 
dream, he says, the moss-grown city is, a survival of mediaeval- 
ism where "the hours fall slowly on unrecognizing ears." 

The most considerable poem of Mr. Binyon's latest volume, 
its title poem, "The Death of Adam," has its scene again in the 
East, but there is more in it of the land that Milton dreamed 
than of the west Asian uplands. The poem, a long narrative in 
blank verse, tells of the last ten days in the life of Adam, and 
how in these last days the few thoughts that took shape in his 
dimmed mind were of his life in Eden and in those first years 
after he was driven out of Eden. In presenting to the world 
another parting with Adam than that in which he passes with 
Eve out of Paradise Lost — 

They hand in hand, with wandering steps and slow, 
Through Eden took their solitary way, — 

Mr. Binyon has been even bolder than in attempting a new ver- 
sion of "Tristram and Iseult," yet I think his boldness will be 
forgiven by all that read "The Death of Adam," for the poem 
has the noble bearing of its high ancestry. 

Problems of present-day life do not much concern Mr. Bin- 
yon unless they happen to be picturesque, nor do religious 
questions, nor the life after death whose contemplation so fasci- 
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nates Mr. Phillips. Mr. Binyon is like Mr. Phillips, however, 
in his lament for the brevity of youth, for the brevity of life, for 
the brevity of all good things. Mr. Binyon, too, has a deep re- 
gret for "a girl that's dead." In a "Dialogue" man upbraids 
the Angel Death that the girl he loved was taken and he left. 
In the final answer of the Angel Mr. Binyon lays down more 
definitely than elsewhere a rule of living. Addressing man, the 
Angel declares man should 

be wise, and, as the flowers 
With joy fulfill his destined hours, 
Live with unanxious ample breath 
And when at last he comes to death, 
Compose his heart and calm his eye, 
And, proud to have lived, scorn not to die. 

This was written in youth, but I know nothing of Mr. Binyon's 
later writings, better informed as these are with the realities of 
things, to contradict this early creed. Mr. Binyon in many de- 
clarations holds that life is sweet and well worth the living. In 
"The Vision of Augustine and Monica," a paraphrase of parts 
of the "Confessions," Mr. Binyon follows sympathetically 
Augustine's dream of "an ampler sphere" where is "splendour 
past access of Fleshly eye," but in "The Renewal," rejoicing in 
a May morning lived to the uttermost among "sun-drunken 
pines," by a sun-flooded sea, he buoyantly declares that men 
should 

dedicate no more 
Their travail to some far imagined shore, 
Some dreamed-of goal beyond life's eager sphere, 
For lo ! at every hour the goal is here. 

At such topmost hours of life as were his this May morning on 
the sea-beach he holds that 

in his bosom flow 
Springs of all knowledge he hath need to know. 

The secret of life is, then, the very joy of living. Living is strife, 
not peace ; like Mr. Meredith and like Henley, Mr. Binyon re- 
joices that it is strife, that the world, 

the immortal foe, 
To truceless war our weapons challenges. 
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Sharp be our swords, trebly our armor tried, 
Our hearts enduring and relentless be, 
To look her 'twixt the eyes as conquering men 
And take her worst of wounds. For then, O then, 
If we can bear our freedom, we are free. 

Mr. Binyon has written some fifty sets of verses that might be 
called love verse, but not one set of these is so distinguished as 
are many of his "London Visions" and of his Oriental pa- 
geants. His contemplative love verse has more charm for me 
than his love lyrics. His lines have seldom sing or lilt, and 
these are qualities very necessary to the lyric. "The Heather 
Branch," his most beautiful contemplative love poem, is not at 
all passionate and, in this lack of passion, typical of all Mr. Bin- 
yon's love verse save "The Death of Tristram," which is nobly 
passionate. The appeal of "The Heather Branch" is through the 
peaceful half-sad ecstasy the moonlight has brought to the lovers. 
It is not as a love poet that Mr. Binyon uniformly attains 
high poetry, nor does he so attain as a philosophic poet, for few 
of his twenty-odd poems concerned primarily with the ques- 
tions of life are beautiful. More are interesting, but these 
chiefly because of their self-revelation. It is in his descriptive 
poems of English countryside and seashore, and in the descrip- 
tive passages of his narrative poems on eastern subjects that I 
find most beauty, sometimes great beauty. And this beauty is 
chiefly the beauty of the pictures he draws so surely and colors 
with such certain art There is beauty, too, in the artistry of 
his verse-making, which in its inspired phrase and "thorough- 
ness of good tissue" rises above technique, and leaves no mem- 
ory of it, but only of sincere art. The excellence of the preg- 
nant epigrammatic line is Mr. Binyon's. Witness "the wise dis- 
trusting faces of them that trample truth;" and "As fire leaps 
up a tower That thought leaps to his eyes." "Nature," he 
writes, "punishes the just unwise, More hardly than the wise un- 
just;" a blind man he describes as "Knocking weary the pave- 
ment that opens not for him," first love he sees shining in " a 
girl's life-trusting April mirth," 

Or nobler boys clear and victorious eyes 
. . . with the charm and with the power 
Of all that wisdom loses to be wise. 
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Of the excellences greater than this excellence Mr. Binyon 
himself has written. He holds rhythm of high account, declar- 
ing that it should have "magic responses to the turns of emo- 
tion," "natural falterings," "victorious bursts." What instances 
of these qualities do his own verses reveal ? Perhaps these lines 
approach closest to magic responses: "The tinge and odour 
of neglected time," "All the glory of war and sounding arms;" 
"irrevocably lost The old thoughts that so long had sheltered 
him;" "A land of youth, lovely and full of sap Upon whose 
border trembled the wide sea;" and "Lonely and loud a sud- 
den trumpet blew." Perhaps these are "natural falterings:" 
"Some lost and lovely yesterdays ;" "The lovely ways of glid- 
ing leaves;" "Invisible new beauty in the air, Wings in the 
light, or glory in the wind." "Victorious bursts" are large at- 
tainments, but I think that Mr. Binyon has attained even these. 
The battle pageant in the fourth book of "Porphyrion" rises to 
what is truly a "victorious burst" and there are "victorious 
bursts" in "The Death of Tristram" and in "The Death of 
Adam." It will be long before I can forget the effect of that 
passage in "Porphyrion" that comes to its kindling close in the 
flaunting line, "Drank, like an ocean wind, the air of fame." 

In insisting on the pictures of Mr. Binyon's poetry, in finding 
its chief beauty, among beauties of higher kind, in its descrip- 
tion of pageants and places, I do not wish to call him a poet of 
externalities. Though it is the picturesque in London that wins 
him, he sometimes paints that picturesqueness not only for itself 
but as a symbol of the condition and mood of London's men 
and women. It is not always, though most often, only a city of 
pictures to him. Now it is the "city of strife, mother of pain," 
now a place of fascination so great that he can write 

But me the turbulent babble and voice of crowds delight ; 
For me the wheels make music, the mingled cries are sweet. 

Both these quotations are records of moments when London 
picturesqueness was not the first element in his interest in Lon- 
don. Mr. Binyon's greatest power, however, is the power of the 
painter, not the power of the seer or of the singer. He is very skill- 
ful in many kinds of pictures . . a shorescape with realistic de- 
19 
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tail like "The Driftwood Gatherers ;" a compound of portraiture 
and still life, such as the sumptuous Oriental banquet in "Por- 
phyrion;" or the greater pageant of the battle in the same 
poem. He has great power of painting landscapes on the larg- 
est scale. The very rarity of mountain air, the wide horizon of 
high outlooks is brought before us in this picture from "Por- 
phyrion" — 

He was led 

Till vaster grew the silence, and far off 
The noise of men ; and he began to climb 
Pastoral hills that into mountains rose 
Skyward with shelving ridges sloped between, 
Long days apart. 

That last phrase is the stroke that brings home the immensity 
of the picture's distance. 

The man that so loves mountains that his spirits rise as he 
climbs higher and higher and leaves the homes of men farther 
and farther behind is again so in need of companionship that he 
is lonely anywhere outside of London. It is, of course, a mat- 
ter of mood. When in London he loves best the night ; for at 
night the city is most beautiful to him, and men most compan- 
ionable. Whether in London or out of London, with friends or 
alone, he has with him the sense of the infinitude of time, of the 
brevity of life. Only rarely is the brevity of life forgotten in 
exultant hours such as those of "The Praise of Life," but in 
the unexultant hours he is seldom pessimistic, for though he is 
aware how short is life he is equally aware how good is life. 

His more precious poems are about equally shared by "The 
Praise of Life" and "Porphyrion" and "Odes" and "The 
Death of Adam;" for his most precious poems are not of the 
class in which he has made most poems — "The London 
Visions," but, as I intimated at the outset, of English seashore, of 
Montenegrin mountains, of Syrian deserts, of pageants in Anti- 
och and Carmanian Vales, and of the haunting story of Tristram 
and Iseult. These higher poems of Mr. Binyon's, and Mr. 
Binyon's poems generally, do not win the reader instantly. 
The pomp and pageantry seem at first sight hardly more than 
decorative, and in some poems that is all they are, but in these 
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higher poems I have mentioned they have their true use as the 
beautiful symbols of deeply poetic thought. 

Mr. Binyon has always tried to write, though he has not always 
succeeded in writing, in the spirit of the declaration of faith he 
makes in his essay "The Poetry of Mr. Robert Bridges" — 
"Poetry is made to be known, loved, enjoyed, and the poetry 
which wins us with a tranquil and sure power is victorious in 
the end over that which thrills at first reading, and chills on the 
third or fourth." It is with a "tranquil and sure power" that 
the poems of Mr. Binyon I have praised win me. I have 
never been wrapt clear out of myself by any poem of his, but 
many have grown more beautiful to me on each reading, until 
now I am sure that these are of the true metal. 

Cornelius Weygandt 

The University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 



